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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Genetic Theory of Reality. By James Mark Baldwin. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York and London. — pp. xvii, 335. 

The nature of Professor Baldwin's latest volume is indicated 
more specifically by its subtitle, "The Outcome of Genetic Logic as 
Issuing in the Aesthetic Theory of Reality called Pancalism." Thus ( 
the book relates to what the author calls Genetic Morphology, and 
really forms the concluding part of Thought and Things or Genetic 
Logic. 1 That it does not appear as the fourth volume of this compre- 
hensive work is due to the fact that the financial difficulties of the 
London publishers of Thought and Things involved delay and some 
uncertainty of publication. Doubtless the appearance of the Genetic 
Morphology as a separate work entails a loss as regards convenience 
and continuity. Such loss, however, is more than offset by a greater 
concreteness due to the inclusion of anthropological and historical 
material which Professor Baldwin, as he states in his preface, had 
promised to the present publishers some time before. 

The general problem of the Genetic Theory of Reality is that of 
interpretation. Interpretation, however, denotes not merely the 
meaning which reflective thought gives to experiences, but everything 
in the way of intent or recognitive content that attaches to the data 
of consciousness. However primitive an experience may be, it never 
consists of bare happenings; all facts and events involve meaning. 
The motives underlying this meaning are many, including not merely 
the developed interests of cognition and of ethical or aesthetic value, 
but association, utility, fear, awe, prestige, solidarity, tradition, 
instinct, impulse, habit, etc. Numerous as these motives are, it is 
nevertheless true that the sort of interpretation given to the objects 
of experience will vary, in general, with the level of mental develop- 
ment. A genetic theory of interpretation has the task of indicating 
and describing the various stages in the evolution of interpretation 
and of discovering the factors that underlie its progression. This 

1 The Genetic Logic falls into three divisions, Functional Logic (discussed in 
Vol. I), Experimental Logic (discussed in Vol. II), and Real Logic, which embraces 
both Genetic Epistemology (discussed in Vol. Ill) and Genetic Morphology (the 
subject of the present work). The general problem of these various divisions and 
their relation to one another has been indicated by the present reviewer in his 
account of the third volume, this Review, XXII, pp. 3i4f. 
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paves the way for an inquiry into the contribution which each of the 
motives of interpretation makes to an understanding of the nature of 
reality and into the ultimate meaning which must be ascribed to 
reality as the outcome of the investigation. 

Besides an extensive and valuable glossary, a very serviceable 
index and table of contents, and three appendices, two of which 
discuss the related views of Professor Ormond and Mr. Bradley, the 
present volume consists of four parts. Part I contains an account — 
largely a review of previous investigations — of the nature and de- 
velopment of interpretation from the standpoint of the individual, and 
of the realities that issue from such interpretation. The main stages 
of this progression, as Professor Baldwin's readers will recall, are the 
pre-logical, logical, and hyper-logical; and, since there are modes of 
apprehension corresponding not only to these three stages but also 
to those that lead from the earlier to the later, there are five such 
modes: intuitive, quasi-discursive, discursive, over-discursive, and 
the contemplative. Now, though rejecting both the logical postulate 
of an 'objective' reason, with whose unfolding the development of 
individual reason runs parallel, and the biological hypothesis of 
recapitulation, Professor Baldwin nevertheless finds empirical and 
psychological evidence of the concurrence of racial with individual 
development as regards the interpretation of experience. Racial 
interpretation also exhibits pre-logical, logical, and hyper-logical, 
as well as transitional levels. Correspondingly, there are five modes 
of apprehension. The earliest of these, described as mystical or 
religious, passes by way of the mythical to speculative and scientific 
interpretation; the latter is superseded by criticism, and finally by 
contemplation. 

The characterization and evaluation of these various stages of 
racial interpretation form the subject of Part II, which comprises 
considerably more than one-half of the volume. The facts of ethnol- 
ogy and anthropology are utilized in support of the contention that, 
while early interpretation is not pre-noetic — all interpretation is 
noetic— or anti-logical, it is pre-logical in the sense of pre-discursive 
and pre-scientific. The dominant motives are emotional and prac- 
tical; the interpretation is neither discovered nor confirmed by the 
individual as such but is largely accepted as the view of the group 
and of tradition; social sanctions and penalties inhibit personal 
criticism; facts subversive of 'collective representations' are either 
disregarded or ascribed to special agencies; negation is not logical 
but is determined by custom, personal caprice, etc., or by an intense 
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absorption in one event such as to exclude the awareness or apprecia- 
tion of any other; there is no line of cleavage between ideas and actual 
realities, or between meanings due to intention and those of content, 
nor is there a distinction either of persons from things — witness the 
phenomena of animism — or between persons, as individuals, from one 
another: each regards himself as identical not with himself as an 
individual but with his group. It follows from these characteristics 
that primitive thought lacks certain of the essential requisites of 
logical interpretation. Logical contradiction, logical necessity, and 
the principle of excluded middle receive no recognition, and classi- 
fication is based not on theoretical but on emotional and practical 
considerations. In illustration and confirmation of this account of 
primitive interpretation, Professor Baldwin introduces two instruc- 
tive chapters elaborating certain of his earlier discussions of religion. 
Mention should be made particularly of an interesting, though not 
entirely satisfactory, argument designed to show that the religious 
object is either personal or suggests personality. Even more signif- 
icant, as regards the main purpose of the present volume, is the con- 
clusion that the religious ideal involves in its very nature a sharp 
antinomy between the actual and the ideal; this precludes religion 
from effecting an adequate synthesis of the various motives and 
factors of experience. 

The advance beyond the pre-logical is mediated by the imagination. 
It is through mythical creations that thought is liberated and the 
logical stage of racial interpretation is ushered in. The various 
historical theories of reality are classified as mediate and immediate. 
The former include actuality theories, which are intellectualistic in 
character, finding reality in facts, truths, or principles, and ideality 
theories, which are voluntaristic and insist that reality must be inter- 
preted in terms of ends, values, or norms. Both types of theory are 
acknowledged to render positive and indispensable contributions to 
the interpretation of reality, yet both are shown to be partial and, as 
such, inadequate. Criticism thus impels to theories of immediacy. 
But here likewise there are differences. Those who despair of specula- 
tion or are not speculatively inclined tend to fall back upon primitive, 
a-logical experience and thus to advocate mysticism, sensationalism, 
or immediate realism; others recognize the contribution of the proc- 
esses of cognition and volition but are driven by the insuperable 
dualisms of the logical stage to an immediatism of a transcendent or 
hyper-logical sort. Both these types of immediacy theories are 
weighed and found wanting. The latter immediacy "is empty, apart 
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from the filling it receives from concrete experience of the mediate 
type . . . much as the first immediacy, that of the primitive, is 
blind except for the same resort. One lacks content, the other form" 
(p. 192). But there is a third sort of immediacy, that of synthesis, 
which appears "when processes themselves relatively distinct, and 
mediate in their type, fall together in a whole of synthesis and apparent 
reconciliation" (p. 193). An examination of various historical 
theories of this type leads Professor Baldwin to conclude that, as was 
discerned more or less clearly by Aristotle, Kant, and Schelling, a 
satisfactory synthetic reconciliation is to be found in aesthetic 
experience alone. 

The elaboration, defence, and corollaries of the theory of aesthetic 
immediacy, that is, pancalism, occupy Parts III and IV of the present 
volume. Professor Baldwin's position finds clear expression when he 
states that it is not his purpose to isolate "one reality as being more 
real, more solid, more valid than others; for all alike arise in the 
normal process of experience. It is rather a search for that meaning 
of reality which brings together the various normal modes of control 
in the fullest and most comprehensive synthesis. . . . We reach an 
interpretation which finds in the aesthetic experience . . . such a 
reconstitution of the various reals in a synthesis of realization. . . . 
What we are justified in taking the real to be is that with which the 
full and free aesthetic and artistic consciousness finds itself satisfied. 
We realize the real in achieving and enjoying the beautiful" (pp. 276L). 
"The whole of reality would be the entire experience of a conscious- 
ness capable of grasping and contemplating it as an aesthetic whole" 
(p. 303). In defence of the thesis, maintained with great skill and 
keen critical analysis, that the aesthetic interest is truly and ade- 
quately synthetic, the author marshals the results of recent investiga- 
tions into the nature of the aesthetic consciousness and particularly 
of the schematic imagination. It is argued that in the higher semblant 
constructions the oppositions of external and internal control, as well 
as those of ordinary serious life and practice, vanish (pp. 231 ff.); 
that, "in contrast with the other great interests, whose objects are 
instrumental to further ends," the aesthetic interest is intrinsic, 
seeking merely the full inner meaning of its objects (pp. 235 f .) ; that 
aesthetic contemplation realizes the true and the good not merely 
"alternatively or in succession, but together, as factors in the larger 
ideal of the perfect," and, as the more integral process, it of right 
"supersedes and reinterprets the results of knowledge and practice" 
(pp. 236 f.); that the aesthetic object, as the theory of empathy 
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suggests, is a-dualistic, being a content which in itself mirrors the 
inner world (pp. 238 ff.) ; that "the aesthetic object not only possesses 
the quality of completeness or perfection, as far as its materials go, 
but it suggests the ideal in which all perfections unite and all virtues 
inhere" (p. 244); that aesthetic reality is an indissoluble union of 
the universal and the singular in the meanings which these possess 
both in theoretical and in affective logic (pp. 249 ff.); that aesthetic 
realization, in contrast with religious experience, presents a complete 
reconciliation of actuality and ideality (pp. 259 ff.) and of freedom and 
necessity (pp. 261 ff.); that aesthetic intuition is a union of the 
theoretical and the practical — and more (pp. 269 f.) ; that the aesthetic 
consciousness is non-relative or absolute in all the various legitimate 
senses of the term (pp. 277 ff.); that pancalism recognizes and adjusts 
"the opposing claims of rationalism and voluntarism" and offers 
"a constructive reading of the essential demands of the mystical and 
intuitive modes of apprehension" (p. 312). 

The rich accumulations of ethnological and historical facts, the 
marked advances in psychological theory, and the perfection of evolu- 
tionary method have made it necessary to re-attack the problem of 
'genetic morphology' so brilliantly treated in their own day by Hegel 
and certain of his followers, and by Comte. This need has been 
partially met in recent years, more especially by the labors of Wundt 
and Hobhouse, who, from their own special points of view, have con- 
tributed much toward illumining the path taken by racial interpreta- 
tion. But much still remained undone, and it cannot be doubted 
that the originality of his method, together with the clearness and 
comprehensiveness of his vision and his exceptional capacity for 
discerning fruitful lines of distinction, have enabled Professor Baldwin 
to render a notable service to philosophy. 

As compared with Hegel and Edward Caird, the author's procedure 
is psychological rather than speculative. Nevertheless, Baldwin 
agrees with his idealistic predecessors both as to the critical and 
interpretative functions of the mediate processes and as to 
the necessity of a higher immediacy such as will preserve the mean- 
ings elaborated by cognition and volition. His conception of this 
ultimate experience, however, is predominately affectivistic as con- 
trasted with Hegel's and Caird's emphasis of the noetic — though 
Hegel's analysis of 'love' should not be forgotten — and the stress 
which Royce, for example, and Eucken in a different way, lay on the 
practical and ethical. As compared with Comte, Baldwin differs both 
in employing a truly genetic method and in including the scientific 
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along with the speculative interpretation as composing the intermedi- 
ate stage of development, whose transcendence by a different mode of 
apprehension, that of aesthetic contemplation, he seeks to justify. 
In agreement with Comte, on the other hand, he refers to the earliest 
interpretation as theological, though he also, and more generally, 
speaks of it as religious. Now, if the term 'God' is to have any 
sharply defined meaning, the being denoted must be characterized 
as not only supernatural but also individual and personal. Such a 
concept, however, represents a relatively late achievement and the 
culture with which it is associated was anteceded by far more primi- 
tive conditions of life and thought. It is incorrect, therefore, to 
characterize the earliest stage of racial interpretation as theological. 
Nor is the term 'religious' appropriate. Religious experience, as 
Professor Baldwin himself insists (pp. 1 09-1 17), may be regarded as 
an abiding possession of mankind. If, in spite of its ubiquity and 
perpetuity, religion is to be singled out as marking the character of an 
era, several such eras must be recognized and these will be found to 
recur throughout the various periods in the development of thought. 
The author follows the great majority, among the earlier writers 
in particular, in describing the earliest form of religious and social 
organization as totemic. But far more primitive than totemic 
culture, exemplified by the Australians, are the conditions among 
such isolated peoples as the Veddahs of Ceylon and the Semangs and 
Senoi of Malacca. A study of the most primitive operations of the 
human mind, therefore, should concern itself with pre-totemic peoples 
as well as with the characteristics of such relatively stable monuments 
of thought as are early languages. Incidentally, reference may be 
made to Baldwin's belief that "to the savage himself" the totem is a 
"symbol of his social group" (p. 50). It may be questioned both 
whether it is not contrary to ethnological fact and whether it is not a 
serious psychological error to represent the totem as having for early 
man the significance of a symbol. Rather was it felt to be, as Wundt 
has pointed out in his Volkerpsychologie, the deepest of realities — 
though not known, as remarked above, to the most primitive races — 
becoming a symbol only at the decline of the culture that bears its 
name. In view, furthermore, of the fact that there are individual, 
sex, and conception totems, as well as group totems, it is erroneous 
to say without qualification that the totem represents a symbol of the 
social group. Professor Baldwin's characterization of pre-logical 
interpretation would carry increased conviction and would prove 
more instructive even than it is, were it illustrated and tested more 
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freely by concrete fact. Indeed, is it possible to acquire a real under- 
standing of early racial interpretation without raising the question 
as to how primitive man came to possess his particular nstitutions 
and the various specific norms that controlled his life, and how he 
learned the art of kindling fire and of fashioning so complex a weapon 
as the bow and arrow? 

The present volume adds not a little to our insight into the nature 
of the aesthetic experience and to our appreciation of the wealth and 
penetration of its motives. One cannot escape the conviction, how- 
ever, that had Professor Baldwin subjected aesthetic experience to 
the same thorough and relentless criticism which he bestowed upon the 
other modes of apprehension, his conclusions would have been very 
much more qualified. For are not Plato's warnings of the possible op- 
position between art and morality and of the capacity of the aesthetic 
to stimulate to the immoral and socially disastrous amply borne out by 
both theory and practice? Moreover, even though art reveals truths — 
indeed, truths otherwise unattainable — is it not far from including all 
the various theoretical modes of experience? Consider, for example, the 
antithesis between artistic production and the external control of par- 
ticular fact evidenced in the case of historical events. And do not the 
recent cubist and post-impressionistic movements give striking evidence 
of a subjectivism that is inherent to a greater or less degree in all art, 
as well as in the aesthetic interest as such, and that contrasts sharply 
with the objective requirements of the theoretical interest? If, 
furthermore, logical theories are confronted by the bete noire of error, 
and ethical monisms are called upon to face the problem of evil, 
pancalism cannot escape a consideration of the actual presence of 
the ugly, to say nothing of the aesthetically indifferent. This neces- 
sity is recognized by the author, but his solution of the difficulty is 
far from convincing and is less clear than any other part of the 
volume. Still another inadequacy of pancalism as a philosophical 
creed is the abstractness of aesthetic experience evidenced (a) in its 
concentration upon a single object or bit of content to the exclusion 
of all the external relations in which it subsists and of all other objects 
or ideas — thus having a certain similarity to perceptual experience — 
and (b) in the fact that it involves a satisfaction, frequently spurious, 
and a release from the practical which renders it oblivious to all 
larger possibilities. Happily the ideals of mere efficiency and achieve- 
ment are losing some of their glamor. Nevertheless, theory must take 
account of those principles to which ethical idealism and pragmatism 
are directing our attention, as well, in general, as of the temporal 
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aspects of experience. Once free from the grip of Baldwin's dialectic 
it is difficult to believe that pancalism is truly synthetic as regards 
these considerations. Finally, it may be added that Baldwin's 
emphatic teaching that the field of objective, external control as 
explored by science is the exclusive source of truth qua truth and 
that truth is ultimately subject to theoretical standards, is irrecon- 
cilable with his conclusion as to the philosophical ultimacy of the 
aesthetic experience and with the statement that a thing "is good 
and true because it is beautiful" (p. vii). That pancalism does not 
escape the dualism which so many have found it necessary time and 
again to point out in absolute idealism is honestly, though shyly, as it 
were (the word in brackets is the author's), suggested in the following 
quotation: "Nothing can be [finally] true without being beautiful, 
and nothing can be in any high sense good without being beautiful" 
(p. vii). 

Edward L. Schaub. 
Northwestern University. 

Essais sur Vhistoire ginirale et comparfe des theologies et des philos- 
ophies me'dievales. Par Francois Picavet. Paris, Alcan, 1913. 
—pp. viii, 415. Fr. 7.50. 

In an earlier work, Esquisse d'une histoire genSrale et comparee des 
philosophies mSdiivales (Paris, 1905, 2 ed., 1907), Picavet made it 
clear that medieval philosophy should be studied as a part of the 
civilization to which it belonged. He had already endeavored to 
indicate in detail how this might be done, especially in his Roscellin 
(1896, enlarged 1909) and also in his Gerbert (1897). These three 
works, together with the present work, are all preliminary to the 
enterprise now so closely associated with his name, — the general and 
comparative history of medieval thought. 

As in the Esquisse so now also in the Essais " many important 
problems of continuity and development of doctrine" must be dis- 
posed of by way of propaedeutic (Pref. p. v). 1 One may get a 
good idea of these problems, and of the substantial basis underlying 
Picavet's conclusions and justifying his reputation, from the first 
two chapters of the Essais. There he outlines the extraordinary 
program of studies carried out during the preceding twenty-four 
years at the Hautes-fitudes, and since 1906 at the Sorbonne. Like 
Baeumker and de Wulf our author is also making the largest possible 
use of cooperative effort. Moreover, his singleness of purpose has 

1 All references are to the Essais, unless otherwise indicated. 



